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MIGRATORY LABOR COMMITTEE ACT OF 1952 
June 6 (legislative day, June 5), 1952.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Humpurey, from the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany 8. 3300] 


The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, having had under 
consideration measures by which more effective use could be made of 
labor resources for seasonal employment in agriculture, reports an 
original bill calling for the establishment of a Federal Committee on 
Migratory Labor and recommends it do pass. 


I. Purpose or THe Bit 


The bill now being reported by the Labor Committee is based on 
the firm conviction that serious underutilization of labor characterizes 
our present efforts to meet the cultivation and harvest peaks of cer- 
tain key agricultural crops and that action is urgently necessary to 
provide agricultural employers with a reliable labor supply and agri- 
cultural workers with reliable employment. 

An adequate labor supply to meet the seasonal peaks in agriculture 
poses exceptionally difficult manpower problems. Employment needs 
are brief, timing is uncertain, the needs are widely scattered and are 
frequently in areas lacking housing and social facilities. 

The problem is further complicated administratively. To the ex- 
tent that labor can be recruited within the State, the matter is a 
State problem; to the extent that labor must be recruited from other 
States or offshore possessions or from foreign countries, it is a Federal 
problem. 

At the present time Federal responsibility for ‘‘outside” labor to agri- 
culture is divided among six departments and agencies: Labor, Agri- 
culture, State, Justice, Federal Security Administration, and Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. To none is ‘‘outside” or migratory labor 
of major importance. Rather is it marginal to each. No coordinat- 
ing machinery exists for integrating the work of the several depart- 
ments and agencies. 

1 
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Inasmuch as the migrants themselves are at the lowest income level 
to be found among employed persons, without education, without 
organization and hence without political pressure, this dispersion of 
Federal responsibility has serious drawbacks. On the other hand, the 
committee is not desirous of seeing a special organ of Government 
created to deal exclusively with migrants. For this reason it is recom- 
mending machinery by which the Federal agencies may be assisted 
toward developing a coordinated program. 

It is recommending such machinery for another reason. Al- 
though migratory labor is a State problem quite as much as it is a 
Tederal problem, no provision is made for coordination of Federal and 
State programs. 

The committee accordingly proposes establishment of a Federal 
Committee on Migratory Labor to assist in the development of a 
unified Federal program and to provide machinery by which Federal 
and State programs may supplement each other. 


Il. Hearinas 


The Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare held 11 days of hearings 
on migratory labor between the dates of February 5 and March 28, 
1952. The hearings focused not only on the serious manpower 
problem posed by migratory workers in seasonal employment in 
agriculture but also on the social aspects of the problem, on the 
consequences attaching to hundreds of thousands of American families 
being on the road months at a time in search of bits of employment. 
In addition the hearings were directed to the results of our present 
policy which looks to foreign workers, both those who are brought 
into the United States legally and those brought in, and those who 
enter, illegally for major assistance toward the harvesting of cotton, 
fruits and vegetables, and sugar beets. 

Spokesmen for Federal Goyernment departments and State govern- 
ments, for labor, farm. organizations, grower associations, civic, 
welfare, and church groups testified before the subcommittee. On 
one point there was complete unanimity: The present situation is 
not satisfactory. Growers testified to the difficulty of getting the 
seasonal labor they believe they need at the time and place wanted; 
workers testified to the unsatisfactory: terms and conditions of em- 
ployment offered American seasonal wage labor and the unfair 
competition they suffer from foreign workers, both legal and illegal 
entrants; Government witnesses stressed the exceptional difficulties 
inherent in administering a manpower program for seasonal agricul- 
ture labor; civic, church, and welfare groups emphasized the human 
part of this problem- —the meaning of a family shifting from shack to 
shack for 4, 5, and 6 months of the year with no integration into any 
community, the children, largely unschooled. 

During its hearings the subcommittee had before it certain draft 
bills and legislative proposals designed to alleviate the serious man- 
power crisis in seasonal employment in agriculture. In addition to 
a bill to establish a Federal Committee on Migratory Labor these 
were— 

(1) A bill to assist the provision of more adequate living accom- 
modations for migratory workers and their families. 
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(2) A bill to regulate private employment agencies engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

(3) A bill to impose certain restrictions upon the importation 
of foreign contract labor into the United States for agricultural 
employment. 

(4) Establishment of minimum wages for agricultural workers. 

(5) Inclusion of agricultural workers within the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947. 

The committee expects to give consideration to these measures after 
it receives a report on them from the subcommittee. 


III. Migrancy, a Lone-RanGe PRoBLEM 


If crises in manpower for seasonal employment in agriculture were 
an exceptional phenomenon, and not a regularly recurring matter, the 
committee would not consider legislative action necessary. Crises, 
however, have occurred in the past and there is every reason to 
expect® they will continue to occur. From the testimony presented 
before the subcommittee, the committee is convinced that the factors 
responsible for the sharp, brief peaks in agricultural labor requirements 
are likely to increase for some years rather than diminish, and thus 
that there will continue to be a need for ‘‘outside labor.’’! 

In its present form, migratory agricultural labor has been a national 
problem for some two decades. Emerging in the thirties as a product 
of the Dust Bowl, the widespread adoption of tractors to farming, 
and the disintegration of tenancy in the South, it has been kept alive 
and increased by the uneven rate of mechanization between cultiva- 
tion and harvest functions of key heavy labor-using crops, and by 
the practice, which seems to be increasing, of planting great concen- 
trations of acreage within given areas to single crops, which mature 
simultaneously, thus outstripping local labor supplies. In these last 
years, some 1,000,000 migratory workers have been employed to 
supplement the larger number of nonmigratory seasonal workers, who 
constitute about 2% million persons. 

The Department of Agriculture in a recent publication puts this 
manpower trend in these words: 

Mechanization and other technological developments responsible for the gains 
in output per farm worker have led to a gradual downward trend in the average 
annual employment of hired farm workers ever since World WarI. * * * The 
substitution of tractors for horses and mules, and the generally more advanced 
stage of mechanization of preharvest than of harvest work, have eliminated much 
of the need for hired farm labor during the winter and early spring months. 
Conversely, the trend has been for an increasing larger proportion of hired farm 

‘ workers to be employed only as short-time seasonal help.? 


IV. Eartrer CoNnGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The hearings which the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations held on migratory labor do not represent the first 
attention which the Congress has devoted to this problem. 





1 “Outside labor’ as used in this report refers to workers engaging in seasonal farm work located outside 
the State in which they usually make their residence. 

?U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economies. The Farm Manpower Situa- 
tion and Outlook, October 30, 1951. p. 5. 
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Senate committee requests Department of Labor report 


In 1936 the Senate Committee on Education and Labor directed the 
Department of Labor— 
to study, survey, and investigate the social and economic needs of laborers migrat- 
ing across State lines, obtaining all facts possible in relation thereto which would 
not only be of public interest, but which would aid the Congress and the States 
in enacting remedial legislation.’ 

July 1937 the Department filed its report. Among other items the 
Department noted that— 

(1) Migration of workers, although necessary, is largely 
unguided or ill-directed. 

(2) Rarely does any type of migrant have the assurance of a 
definite job until after he has moved. 

(3) Accurate knowledge as to the employment of earnings of 
migratory workers does not exist. 

(4) Seasonal migrants in agriculture seem to be able to average 
only about 6 months of work each year. ; 

(5) The interstate migrant has been largely overlooked in many 
of the recent laws to provide for the security of workers. (Un- 
employment compensation and Federal old-age annuities.) 

(6) The conditions of migratory life * * * area threat to 
the development of good citizens. 

(a). The migrant and his family tend to be isolated from the 
normal activities of the community, both because of their enforced 
mode of travel and living and because of community prejudices 
against them. 

(6) Living accommodations for most migrants are deplorable, 

(c) Lack of medical care and health protection for the migrant 
menaces the community as well as the migrants themselves. 

(dq) Educational opportunities are lacking or extremely limited 
for the children of thousands of migrant families, particularly 
those of migrant agriculture workers.‘ 


The La Follette committee 


Also in 1936, a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor was established to— 


make an investigation of violations of the right of free speech and assembly and 
undue interference with the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively. 


Extended several times, the committee held numerous hearings on the 
problems of hired farm labor, particularly of migratory labor in Cali- 
fornia. In 1941 and 1942 legislative recommendations growing out of 
this investigation were introduced to apply to agricultural workers on 
large-scale farms. These included provision for legal protection to 
collective bargaining, maximum hours and minimum wages, licensing 
of labor contractors, boards to establish prevailing wages, old-age and 
survivors insurance and unemployment insurance.® 


3S. Res. 208, 74th Cong. 

4U. 8. Department of Labor, Migration of Workers. Preliminary report of the Secretary of Labor, 
pursuant to S. Res. 298 (74th Cong.) (mimeographed edition, pp. v-viii). 

§ Specifically the bills were— 

S. 2860, a bill to amend the National Labor Relations Act by extending its benefits to agricultural labor on 
large industrial farms; 

S. 2861, a bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 by extending its benefits to employees on 
large industrial farms, and for other purposes; 

S. 2862, a bill to regulate private employment agencies dealing with agricultural labor and engaged in inter- 
state commerce; 

8. 2863, a bill to provide for the fixing of wages on large industrial farms and affecting interstate commerce, 
to create an Agricultural Wage Board, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2864, a bill to provide for the common defense; to provide for the general welfare of agricultural workers 
by amending the Social Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code to cover agricultural employment on 
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Mr. La Follette summarized his proposals in these words: 


The five bills which are being introduced to deal with industrialized agricultural 
wage workers would create a national policy for the treatment of this group for 
both the war and postwar period. These bills would constitute a rounded and 
cohesive series of measures. They would attempt to promote an efficient utiliza- 
tion of wage labor in agriculture that would secure both the “Food for Victory” 
program from the wage-labor side and the success of effective national manpower 
mobilization in the field of agriculture. They would accomplish these war aims 
by means of and according to a set of standards that would make agricultural 
labor a desirable employment. The same statutes and standards which our 
democracy has accorded to other forms of labor would pertain to agricultural wage 
labor, and, thereby, give these millions a stake in victory and a stable order 
thereafter. 


The Tolan committee 


On April 22, 1940, the House established a Select Committee of 
Five— 
to inquire into the interstate migration of destitute citizens, to study, survey, 
and investigate the social and economic needs and the movement of indigent 
persons across State lines, obtaining all facts possible in relation there to which 
would not only be of public interest but which would aid the House in enacting 
remedial legislation.® 
Among the legislative and administrative recommendations of the 
Tolan committee to be found in its final report dated April 1941 are 
the following: 
(1) Licensing of labor contractors. 
(2) Continuation and extension of Farm Security Adminis- 
trative labor camps. 
(3) The establishment of a fourth category of public assistance 
under the Social Security Act to provide general relief for non- 
settled persons.” 


V. INVESTIGATIONS BY THE ExecuTIvE BRANCH 


Interdepartmental Committee To Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities 


Concurrently with and following these congressional investigations 
of migratory labor, the executive branch of the Government conducted 
investigations. In October 1936 President Roosevelt created an In- 
terdepartmental Committee To Coordinate Health and Welfare Activ- 
ities. This committee, in 1940, prepared a special report on migra- 
tory labor, together with recommendations for administrative and 
legislative action. Among the recommendations which it made were— 

(1) Dissemination of factual data on migrants. 

(2) Federal aid to communities with large migrant groups for 
assistance toward educational, recreational, and welfare service. 

(3) Federal aid to housing. 


large industrial farms with respect to old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits; to establish a Federal Farm 
Placement Division within. the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency; to provide 
@ System of Federal agricultural unemployment insurance; to raise revenue; and for other purposes (Con- 
gressional Record, October 19, 1942, p. 8320). 

In addition to the foregoing, Mr. La Follette introduced an earlier bill. 

“In connection with these five measures introduced today, I call the attention of the Senate to S. 2057 
which was introduced in November of last year. It would amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to regulate 
the use of children as agricultural wage laborers on other than the ‘family farm,’ thus removing this outside 
employment of children from its gman dependence upon the attitude of local school authorities who may 
be subject to local oe. and pressures. This bill would eliminate a specific exemption for children 
employed in agriculture and place such employment in the same category as children employed elsewhere, 
allowing for the employment of those between the ages of 14 to 16 with the permission of the Children’s 
Bye ot = Department of Labor” (ibid., p. 8325). 

. Res. 63. 

7 U. 8. Congress, House of Representatives, report of the Select Committee To Investigate the Interstate 

Migration of Destitute Citizens (H. Rept. No. 369, 77th Cong., 1st sess., p. 10). 


S. Rept. 1686, 82-2 2 
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(4) Federal funds to States to assist them in provision of health 
and medical services. 
(5) Licensing of labor contractors. 
(6) Regulation of transportation of workers in trucks. 
(7) Strengthening of the Farm-Placement Service. 
(8) Application of the Fair Labor Standards Act to migratory 
workers. 
(9) Child-labor protection. 
(10) Extension of social security to migrants. 
The committee concluded its specific recommendations by pointing 
out— 
The suggestions are premised upon closer working relationships and better 


coordination among Federal and State agencies with responsibilities in the several 
fields involved.® 


Federal interagency committee 


In May 1946, another interdepartmental committee was created. 
Pursuant to title III, section 302, of the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1944 (Public Law 458, 78th Cong.), the Adminis- 
trator of the Retraining and Reemployment Administration estab- 
lished a Federal Interagency Committee on Migratory Labor. Under 
the order creating it, it was stated that the committee is to— 
review existing legal authority and administrative machinery of the various 
Government agencies to determine how living and labor standards of migrant 
workers in industry, transportation, and agriculture can be developed and im- 
proved.® 
In May 1947 the committee submitted a report entitled “Migrant 
Labor—A Human Problem,’’ which made administrative and legis- 
lative recommendations toward improving conditions for migratory 
agricultural workers. 

Its recommendations follow the same familiar pattern: 

(1) Child-labor protection. 

(2) Minimum wages for agricultural workers. 

(3) Enactment of State laws licensing and regulating labor 
camps. 

(4) Continuation of Federal labor camps. 

(5) Enactment of State and Federal laws licensing private 
employment agencies, including labor contractors. 

(6) Enactment of State and Federal laws regulating private 
transportation of workers. 

(7) Extension of workmen’s compensation laws to migrants. 

(8) Extension of the Social Security Act to migrants—includ- 
ing unemployment insurance, old-age and survivors insurance, 
public assistance removal by States of residence requirements for 
health, education, welfare, and recreational services. 

(9) Federal grants-in-aid to States to stimulate development 
of better housing, health, education, and welfare services for 
migrants.” 


President’s Commission on Migratory Labor 


Further, in June 1950, President Truman appointed the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor. One significant factor had by this 


* The supaet was reproduced in the Social Security Bull. September 1940. The excerpts cited are from 
pp. 14, 15. 

* Department of Labor, as and Reethployment Administration Order 6. 

U.S. De ment of Labor, Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor, Migrant Labor—A 
Human Problem, March 1947, pp. 7, 8, 
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time been added to the problem of migratory labor: the presence of 
larger and larger numbers of foreign workers, both legal and illegal. 
As a wartime emergency manpower measure, Mexicans were imported 
on a contract labor basis for work in American agriculture and on 
the railroads beginning in 1943. Importations for railroad mainte- 
nance-of-way work came to an end in 1945 with the end of the war, 
but the importation of workers for seasonal employment in agriculture 
grew and expanded. And as the program for the legal impor*‘~tion 
of Mexican workers expanded, so did the number of Mexicans who 
enter the United States illegally increase. Therefore the President 
directed his Commission to examine not only into the conditions of 
domestic migratory workers, but to examine into the conditions and 
results of the presence of hundreds of thousands of foreign workers. 

Under Executive Order No. 10129, by which it was established, the 
Commission was directed to inquire into— 

(1) Social, economic, health, and educational conditions among 
migratory workers, both alien and domestic, in the United States; 

(2) Problems created by the migration of workers, for tem- 
porary employment, into the United States, pursuant to the 
immigration laws or otherwise; 

(3) Responsibilities now being assumed by Federal, State, 
county, and municipal authorities with respect to alleviating the 
conditions among migratory workers, both alien and domestic; 

(4) Whether sufficient numbers of local and migratory workers 
can be obtained from domestic sources to meet agriculture labor 
needs and, if not, the extent to which the temporary employment 
of foreign workers may be required to supplement the domestic 
labor supply; and 

(5) The extent of illegal immigration of foreign workers into 
the United States and the problems created thereby, and whether, 
and in what respect, current law-enforcement measures and the 
authority and means possessed by Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments may be strengthened and improved to eliminate such 
illegal immigration. 

Following 9 months of study of the problem during which 12 public 
hearings were held throughout the United States, the Commission 
submitted its report to the President in April 1951: Migratory Labor 
in American Agriculture. In it the Commission answered, in basic 
and comprehensive terms, the issues raised by the President. 

Among the Commission’s key recommendations were— 

(1) Establishment of a Federal Committee on Migratory Labor. 

(2) That first reliance be placed on using our domestic labor 
force more effectively. 

(3) That foreiwe tubes importation and contracting be under 
intergovernmental agreements specifying conditions and stand- 
ards of employment. 

(4) Increased personnel and powers to the Immigration and 
Naturalization arte to enable it to meet the “‘wetback 
invasion.” 

(5) Licensing of labor contractors. 

(6) Inclusion of agricultural workers within the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947. 

(7) Enactment of minimum-wage legislation. 
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(8) Federal aid to housing of migrants. 

(9) Amendment of the Social Security Act to insure medical 
care to migrants. 

(10) Unemployment compensation. 

(11) Old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

(12) Retention of the 1949 child-labor amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

(13) Development of an educational program for migrant 
children. 

The striking fact which stands out from study of these numerous 
investigations is the similarity of the findings and recommendations. 
Those factors which appeared as the root of the problem to inves- 
tigators in 1936 are those which so appeared to investigators in 1951: 

Minimum wages. 

Collective bargaining. 

Licensing of labor contractors. 
Government assistance to housing. 
Prohibition of child labor. 
Education for migrant children. 
Old-age and survivors insurance. 
Unemployment compensation. 

The major condition which changed between 1936 and 1951 was not 
the enactment of remedial legislation but the addition of legal and 
illegal foreign workers to the labor force for seasonal employment in 
agriculture. The sole recurring legislative recommendation of these 
years enacted into law was the 1949 child-labor amendment to the 

air Labor Standards Act prohibiting agricultural employment during 
school hours for any child below the age of 16. With the exception 
of this act, all of the legislative recommendations made again and 
again remain to be acted upon. 

Study of the recommendations of preceding investigations indicates 
that with the exception of the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor all groups have concentrated their attention exclusively on 
substantive measures. The Interdepartmental Committee to Coor- 
dinate Health and Welfare Activities explained that its recommenda- 
tions were— 
premised upon closer working relationships and better coordination among Federal 
and State agencies with responsibilities in the several fields involved. 
Evidently, however, the assumption was made that these working 
relationships would take care of themselves. The committee is not so 
convinced. The testimony presented to the subcommittee indicates 
to it that little progress has been made toward raising the basic terms 
and conditions attaching to seasonal employment in agriculture. 


VI. Frypinas or THE COMMITTEE 


Based upon the testimony presented to the subcommittee and 
further-consideration by the full committee, it finds— 


WAGES 

Wage rates 
The committee observes that by national average, agriculture wages 
in 1951 were about one-third of factory wages." Note is taken, how- 


110. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Farm Manpower Situation 
and Outlook, October 30, 1951, p. 16 
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ever, of wide variation in this relationship among the States. The 
committee calls attention to the United States Department of Agri- 


culture finding— 


In only one State were cash farm wages as much as 60 percent of the hourly 
earnings of manufacturing workers. In 20 States the percentage was between 
40-49 percent, in 10 States lower than 40 percent and in 11 States between 50-59 
percent.” 

It will be observed that these findings are for cash wages. The 
committee points out, however, that inclusion of perquisites is not 
likely to alter this relationship except to the disadvantage of agri- 
culture workers for the perquisites of factory employment—vacation 
with pay, unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, health 
and welfare services, and retirement pensions are of many times the 
value of the perquisites furnished the farm worker. 


Effect of importation of legal and illegal foreign workers 

The committee notes that the “laws of supply and demand” apply 
as much to labor as to any other commodity in our free-enterprise 
economy. That increasing the supply reduces the price holds as true 
for labor as for lettuce or watches. 

Inasmuch as with one exception, that of Canada, all foreign workers 
entering to work in agriculture are from economies of low produc- 
tivity, their presence is particularly depressing on wage rates. Workers 
from the British West Indies earn up to $1.50 a day in agriculture 
employment in the islands; the bulk of the workers who come from 
Mexico are accustomed to wages somewhat under $1.50 a day. 

The committee hastens to point out, however, that the dampening 
effect upon wage rates in American agriculture of legal. and illegal 
foreign workers is of two altogether different orders of magnitude. 
Illegal workers are a far greater depressant upon wages than legal 
workers. 


“Prevailing wages’ 

The committee is not persuaded that present methods for determin- 
ing “‘prevailing wages’’ for seasonal agricultural workers are adequate. 
It is of the view that all interested parties should have the opportunity 
of presenting their views before public boards. 


HOURS 


The committee notes there is wide variation in the hours of em- 
ployment available or asked of seasonal workers, that hours range 
from 0, 2, and 4 hours per day to 10, 12, and 14. It also observes 
that in instances where workers are hauled a distance of many miles 
to the fields no compensation is made in the event that weather 
conditions do not permit the field to be worked. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The committee notes that average annual employment for domestic 
migratory workers in 1949 was 101 days, of which 70 days were 
gained from farm work and 31 from nonfarm work. The situation is 
not believed to have significantly changed in the last 2 years. The 
committee is impressed with the amount of unemployment which 
migratory workers undergo. It shares the view of one witness who 
commented on this circumstance by observing, “For migrants, 
employment is incidental to unemployment.” 


12 Ibid. p. 9. 
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EARNINGS 


The committee observes that average annual earnings from both 
agricultural and nonagricultural employment for domestic migratory 
workers in 1949, including perquisites, was $550. This would indicate 
an annual family income between $1,200 and $1,500. 


EXPENSES OF EMPLOYMENT 


The committee notes that employment from community to com- 
munity imposes special expenses on workers. ‘Transportation is a 
considerable item. In addition, where housing must be rented, rents 
by the day or week are higher than rents where occupancy is perma- 
nent. Food costs in this circumstance are also frequently higher. 
Inadequate cooking facilities lead to heavy reliance on foods which 
can be heated in the tin. 

HOUSING 


The committee observes that for workers in areas where heavy 
reliance is placed om wetback labor, housing is frequently nonexistent. 
It notes that in many areas of the country it is grossly inadequate. It 
is encouraged to see, however, an increasing awareness on the part of 
growers that housing i is an aspect of labor supply, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, an increasing appreciation of the fact that good 
housing attracts good workers. 


BRINGING MEN AND JOBS TOGETHER 


Labor contractors 


Given the disorganization of the labor market for seasonal agricul- 
tural employment, “the committee is aware of the useful function which 
labor contractors perform in bringing men and jobs together. However, 
it is gravely concerned over the abuses which have oce urred in connec- 
tion with the services of labor contrac tors: false and misleading infor- 
mation as to job opportunities; excessive fees or percentage cuts of 
worker’s wages ; excessive charges for transportation, food, and lodging; 
inadequate transportation, food, and lodging services; absconding with 
the payroll. 

Farm Placement Service, United States Employment Service 

The committee notes that the principal activity of the Farm Place- 
ment Service for domestic workers is dissemination of information as 
to crop areas where outside labor is required, approximate dates of 
peak labor requirements, and the address of State and local employ- 
ment services offices. General information is not supplied on the 
estimated number of outside workers needed in such areas, nor is 
there any way for a worker to know whether or not the number of 
workers needed may arrive, or whether half as many or twice as many 
may do so. 

Inasmuch as an adequate labor supply for cultivation and harvest is 
vital to the grower and he has no definite assurance that the needed 
number of workers may appear, the committee notes that growers fre- 
quently tend to overstate their need, From the né ational viewpoint, 
however, the committee believes this has most serious social results. 
It believes that solution to an adequate supply of workers to growers at 
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the times they are needed does not lie in each grower overstating his 
labor requirements in order to be assured of the minimum number 
he needs, but rather in the direction of contracts of employment by 
which growers and laborers pledge employment and work during 
specified periods. The committee notes the effective way in which 
procedures of this kind have been worked out for Puerto Rican and 
foreign workers and also in a handful of instances for continental 
domestic workers. The committee believes that the Farm Place- 
ment Service might usefully direct its attention toward developing 
such practices between growers and American workers. 


EDUCATION 


The committee is shocked by the lack of education and illiteracy 
found among the some 800,000 children of migratory workers. It 
notes that the average school attainment of the migratory workers is 
fourth grade and that the children are receiving less education than 
their parents. 

CHILD LABOR 


Notwithstanding the vigorous efforts toward enforcement of the 
1949 child-labor amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
committee observes that there is widespread reliance upon child labor 
upon commercial farms. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 


The committee notes that migratory workers who are most in need 
of health and welfare services are, in most States, ineligible for public 
assistance as a result of State residence requirements. The committee 
further notes that the majority of private agencies providing free 
medical care to destitute persons also require residesce. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR PUERTO RICAN WORKERS 


The committee notes that through the efforts of their Labor Depart- 
ment, the Puerto Rican contract workers have terms and conditions of 
employment above those available to other workers. The committee 
observes that under their contract the Puerto Rican worker is guar- 
anteed 160 hours of employment in each 4-week period; minimum or 
“prevailing wages’; workmen’s compensation; adequate and hygienic 
housing and meals at specified cost; ‘‘reasonably necessary surgical, 
dental, “medical care and attention but not inc ‘luding elective surgery 
during the term of the contract” for the payment of $7.50; assistance 
toward enforcement of the terms of the contract by the Puerto Rican 
Office of Labor. The workers assume their own transportation costs. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR MEXICAN CONTRACT 
WORKERS 


The committee notes that under the terms of the imternational 
agreement with Mexico, Mexican workers are guaranteed work for 
three-fourths of the contract period; minimum or “prevailing wages’’; 
all transportation costs; specified transportation standards when this 
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is by private carrier; adequate and hygienic housing without cost; 
meals at a specified rate; all hospital and medical costs arising from 
occupational accidents and disease; dismemberment benefits. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR BRITISH WEST INDIAN 
WORKERS 


The committee notes that under the agreement governing employ- 
ment of British West Indians in American agriculture, that the worker 
is guaranteed $12.50 weekly earnings; prevailing or minimum wages; 
transportation to the United States one way and all transportation 
within the country; adequate food and lodging at specified rates; 
group health to which the worker contributes. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY FOR HANDLING MIGRATORY LABOR FOR 
SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


The committee notes that “outside” labor for seasonal employment 
in agriculture is an issue cutting across Federal-State lines. To the 
extent that labor can be recruited for seasonal crop work within a 
State, such labor supplies are a State problem. To the extent they 
must be recruited from other States and offshore possessions or brought 
in from foreign countries, such labor supplies become a Federal 
problem. Federal responsibility is increased when such labor supplies 
are needed to meet the crop goals laid down by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The committee observes that at the present time Federal responsi- 
bility toward seasonal labor for agricultural employment over and 
above that which is available locally is shared among six departments 
and agencies: Labor, Agriculture, Justice, State, Federal Security 
Administration, and Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

At the State level the committee notes that certain States have 
established migratory labor boards or commissions the more ade- 
quately to meet the problems entailed by the influx of large numbers 
of workers for brief periods of employment, especially when the timing 
of the employment is subject to the vagaries of the weather. Among 
the States which have established special migratory labor machinery, 
the committee notes: 

New York: The Interdepartmental Committee for Farm and 
Food-Processing Labor, 

New Jersey: The Migrant Labor Board. 

Colorado: The Governor’s Committee on Migrant Labor. 

Wisconsin: The Governor’s Commission on Human Rights. 

Michigan: Governor’s Study Commission on Migratory Labor. 

The committee observes that no machinery exists for pooling Federal 
and State experience, or for operating relations between Federal and 
State programs. 


VII. Tur Commirreer’s Brut EstaspiisHine A FeperRAL CoMMITTER 
oN Migratory LABOR 


The bill establishing a Federal Committee on Migratory Labor 
which the committee puts forward represents the committee’s con- 
sidered judgment as to how best to meet the circumstance of virtually 
no progress, if anything, retrogression, on a serious social problem 
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which has plagued the United States for some two decades and is 
likely to continue to plague it unless affirmative action is taken. 

The committee believes the present Federal administrative machin- 
ery clearly inadequate for the job. It holds it is inadequate not only 
for development of an effective Federal program but also for needed 
liaison with State programs. 

The committee believes that if Government—Federal and State— 
were meeting its responsibilities, ways could be conceived by which 
reliable American workers could be attracted to reliable jobs. As the 
situation is now, reliable workers, for the most part, prefer other em- 
ployment—they prefer reliable jobs which are not easily to be found 
in cultivation and harvest work in agriculture. 

In viewing administrative machinery to meet this very difficult 
problem, the committee considered alternative approaches. The sub- 
committee heard testimony from a former official of the Farm Security 
Administration which from 1937 to 1943 had principal responsibility 
for recruiting, transporting, and placing “outside” workers to meet 
seasonal agricultural peaks. Weighing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of centralized operating responsibilities for migratory labor, the 
committee does not believe unification of operating functions advis- 
able. Rather it believes that operating responsibilities should be left 
with the departments and agencies to which they are presently assigned 
and that coordinating machinery should be relied upon to bring the 
programs of the different departments and agencies into an integrated 
whole. 

Apart from the serious shortcoming in the present set-up wherein 
there is no machinery by which an integrated Federal program can 
be conceived, the committee is impressed with another shortcoming. 
In as serious and difficult a social problem as working out adequate 
manpower supplies for seasonal employment in agriculture where 
employment needs cannot be met from local labor resources, attention 
should be directed toward development of a long-range solution as 
well as to how the immediate season’s crops are to be harvested. 
Understandably, though not commendably, the committee finds that 
nowhere among the operating departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment is attention being directed to the long-range goal. Instead, all 
efforts appear concentrated on immediate issues. In a problem of 
this type, continuous and exclusive concentration on immediate solu- 
tions is not likely to bring underlying improvements. Instead it tends 
merely to perpetuate the conditions which give rise to “crises’’ and 

improvisation. The committee is scarcely surprised that we have had 
crises Over manpower supplies for cotton, fruits, and vegetables and 
sugar beets each year for a decade and a half. 

The committee accordingly puts forward its bill to establish a 
Federal Committee for Migratory Labor on the following grounds: 

(1) The need for an integrated Federal program. 

(2) The need for long-range planning as well as short-run 
planning toward providing growers reliable workers in the num- 
bers needed, and providing workers reliable employment. 

(3) The committee’s preference to see this manpower problem 
handled by the functional departments and agencies presently 
with responsibilities rather than by establishing a new agency 
of government. 

(4) The need for liaison machinery with State governments. 
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It will be noted that the committee is not proposing that member- 
ship on the Federal Committee be limited to representatives from the 
affected departments. Study of the records of interagency commit- 
tees convinces the committee that criticism and stimulation is not 
marked among a group all of the numbers of which have operating 
responsibilities. In such a circumstance a member hesitates to criti- 
cize another because of vulnerability to return criticism. For this 
reason, the committee is proposing that membership include three 
members from private life, one of whom is to be full time and chairman. 

The committee looks to the Federal Committee for fresh, vigorous 
thinking as to means by which Federal departments and State gov- 
ernments may join to solve the exceptionally difficult manpower and 
social issues posed by seasonal employment in agriculture. It looks 
to the Federal committee to provide the Congress expert assistance 
on legislative action as well as the executive branch expert assistance 
on administrative action. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Section 2 is a finding that the interstate movement of agricultural 
workers presents problems to the Federal Government not only relat- 
ing to manpower but also affecting health and welfare; that at present 
Federal responsibility is divided among six departments and that no 
liaison machinery exists by which Federal and State efforts may supple- 
ment one another. 

Section 3a (1) proposes establishment of a Federal Committee on 
Migratory Labor appointed by the President, the committee to consist 
of one representative from each of the six affected departments (Labor, 
Agriculture, State, Justice, Federal Security Agency, and Housing and 
Home Finance) and three members from private life. 

Section 3a (2) provides that one member from private life shall be 
designated by the President as Chairman; that the terms of office of 
the members from private life shall be for 3 years and that the terms 
shall be staggered. 

Section 3a (3) specifies compensation. It provides that the Chair- 
man shall receive a salary of $16,000; that the other two members from 
private life shall receive $50 per diem ‘‘when actually employed”’; 
that representatives from Government departments shall serve with- 
out additional compensation ; and that all members of the Committee 
shall be compensated for expenses incurred in connection with official 
travel. 

This section further provides that the committee may appoint and 
fix the compensation of necessary staff; and that it may engage individ- 
uals and organizations as consultants, the rates of compensation to 
individuals not to exceed $50 per diem. 

Section 3a (4) directs departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government to cooperate with the Committee in the performance of 
its duties. 

Section 3a (5) provides that the Committee shall meet no less than 
once quarterly and at such other times as it may be called by the 
Chairman. 
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Section 3 (b) enumerates the duties of the Committee: 

(1) to assist affected departments and agencies in developing 
and coordinating policies toward move effective procedures for 
bringing men and jobs together in seasonal employment in 
agriculture. 

(2) to study and recommend ways of eliminating unnecessary 
migratory movements. 

(3) to provide liaison between Federal programs and State and 
local programs dealing with migratory agricultural workers. 

The section further provides that no less than once annually the 
Committee shall submit a report of its activities to the President and 
to the Congress. 
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